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mong the States 


Governmental Finance in 1953.—Recently released fed- 
eral Census Bureau figures indicate that governmental 
expenditures in the United States rose g per cent to 
$110.6 billion in the fiscal year 1953. The largest com- 
ponent in the increase was attributed to national de- 
fense expenditures, which rose to more than $50 billion 
as compared with $44 billion in fiscal 1952. Other pub- 
lic spending rose from $57.5 billion in 1952 to $60.1 
billion in 1953. State and local expenses accounted for 
more than half of all non-defense spending (about $33 
billion). In per capita terms, total 1953 expenditures of 
all governments was $699. 

The second largest function of government was educa- 
tion, and it cost the taxpayers $10.1 billion, an increase 
of 5 per cent over 1952. Next in order of cost were, 
successively, interest on general governmental debt, 
highways, natural resources, health and hospitals, public 
welfare, and veterans’ services. 

Revenues did not quite keep up with expenditures. 
Income from all sources added up to $105.5 billion. 
State and local debt hit an all-time high of $33.6 billion; 
new borrowing came to about $5 billion and debt re- 
demption to $1.8 billion. 


School Lunch Grants.—Recently announced apportion- 
ments of federal aid for school-lunch programs show 
that New York, Texas and Pennsylvania lead in actual 
total dollar amounts allocated to individual states. New 
York was allotted $3,924,943; Texas $3,733,000; and 
Pennsylvania $3,678,708 out of a total distribution of 
approximately $67 million. An unapportioned amount 
will be used for purchase and distribution to schools of 
basic nutritional foods. Last year more than ten million 
school children in more than 56,000 participating 
schools took part in the program. These figures do not 
include a new $50 million federal program to increase 
consumption of fluid milk in schools. 


Western States Tax Administrators.—One hundred and 


fifty delegates attended the third annual conference of 
The Western States Association of Tax Administrators 
in Salt Lake City, October 21. Resolutions were adopted 
calling for fuller interstate exchange of tax information 
and for appointment of a committee to draft legislation 
authorizing administrators of one state to collect delin- 
quent taxes in another state. The association set up a 
Committee on Highway Tax Proration to modify the 
present proposal of the National Association of Tax 
Administrators for taxation of heavy interstate motor 
vehicles so that it will incorporate the principle of pro- 
ration of weight fees, license fees, etc., as recommended 
_ by the Western Interstate Committee on Highway Policy 
Problems. 

_ Georgia Toll Bridge.—The State Toll Bridge Authority 
expects to complete a toll facility over the Turtle River 
at Brunswick, Georgia, by May, 1956. Total expenditures 


are expected to be about $14 million, of which almost 
$5.9 million is needed for the construction contract. 
The last amount will be met from proceeds of a recent 
$6.5 million, 3.36 per cent bond issue. It is expected 
that all indebtedness can be retired within sixteen years 
from toll revenues, set tentatively at 35 cents per vehicle. 


e 
Connecticut Highways.—The final section of a four-lane 
highway in Connecticut, running from the Massachu- 
setts to New York state lines (Boston—New York City 
route), has been dedicated. A nine-mile stretch of the 
Wilbur Cross Parkway filled the last remaining gap in 
the northeastern part of the state. The new strip, con- 
structed at a cost of $1,631,000 now makes it possible to 
traverse the state on a four-lane highway for a distance 
of 117 miles. The original section of the superhighway, 
known as the Merritt Parkway, has been in operation 
for many years. The final extension is expected to cure 
trafic bottlenecks and increase highway safety on the 
heavily travelled route. 

Wyoming State School.—The Wyoming State Board of 
Education is seeking to convert an unused building at 
the girls’ school in Sheridan into a state school for deaf 
and blind children. At present the state has no deaf and 
blind school and is “farming out” forty-three such stu- 
dents to institutions in other states. If a school is estab- 
blished in Wyoming, it is expected eventually to attract 
more handicapped children than now are being sent out 
of the state. 

Dependent Children in Nevada.—Preliminary returns 
from a survey conducted by the Governor's Study Com- 
mittee on an Aid to Dependent Children Program for 
Nevada indicate that there are more than 1,000 needy 
children in the state. The information was reported to 
Governor Charles H. Russell. He was told that prelimi- 
nary reports from the survey showed sufficient need for 
an A.D.C. program and justify a comprehensive study by 
the Governor's committee. At Governor Russell's request, 
the committee and its various subcommittees will draft 
legislation setting up a state A.D.C. program. 


Massachusetts Case on Released Time.—A case is before 
the Superior Court of Massachusetts to test the right of 
school committees to close schools to allow teachers and 
pupils to attend a religious education convention, The 
case will decide whether a temporary restraining order 
for the schools to remain open is valid. The taxpayers’ 
suit against such school closings maintains that action 
of this nature by school committees violates a state law 
limiting released time for religious instruction to one 
hour per week. 

Colorado Insurance Laws.—A report by a joint legisla- 
tive subcommittee recommends a new series of state in- 
surance laws for Colorado. The committee was estab- 
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lished last spring following collapse of an insurance 
company which was forced to assess its 40,000 Colorado 
policyholders about $2 million. The report recommends 
legislation to increase the powers of the insurance com- 
mission or to probe the competence, integrity and finan- 
cial security of insurance company incorporators; to 
include all mutual insurance companies under the scope 
of the law, regardless of their history of operation in the 
state; to reassess the civil service classification and grade 
of insurance examiners; to provide criminal penalties for 
failure to state clearly on the face of all policies whether 
they can be assessed to meet debts; to prohibit mutual 
insurance company officers and directors from borrow- 
ing from their own company; and to regulate use of 
proxies by mutual companies to protect each member- 
insured’s voice in management. 

State Fair Trade Laws.—The United State Supreme 
Court has again refused to rule on the validity of state 
“fair trade” laws and the federal statute sanctioning 
them, The state laws permit manufacturers to set mini- 
mum retail prices for their products, and the correlative 
federal act makes a fair trade agreement between a 
manufacturer and one or more retailers in a state bind- 
ing upon all retailers in that state. A series of appeals 
asking for hearings to attack the validity of New Jersey, 
New York and other state fair trade laws and the fed- 
eral act was rejected by the Supreme Court on the 
ground that no substantial federal question was in- 
volved. Slightly over a year ago, the high court acted 
similarly on an appeal which attacked the Louisiana law 
of this type. Forty-five states have enacted such legisla- 
tion. 2 

Pennsylvania Sedition Law.—The United States Supreme 
Court has agreed to review the so-called Nelson Case 
in which the Pennsylvania Supreme Court had ruled 
that state sedition laws are invalid on the grounds that 
sedition against the United States is a federal offense 
and should be prosecuted only in the federal courts. 
Pennsylvania appealed and was joined by twenty-seven 
other states in urging that the high tribunal review and 
reverse the state court decision. 

In another case coming before the U. S. Supreme 
Court on the same day, the court accepted jurisdiction 
over a case to determine whether a state or territory may 
grant a divorce without requiring husband or wife to 
swear they intend to reside permanently in the area. The 
issue was raised in the new six-week divorce law of the 
Virgin Islands, which has been held invalid by lower 
federal courts because domicile was eliminated as a re 
quirement for divorce by one section of the law. 


Parole-Probation Compact Administrators.—The Ninth 
Annual Meeting of the Parole and Probation Compact 
Administrators was held in Chicago on October 23 and 
24. All forty-eight states are now members of this inter- 
state compact, a unique record. Elected as officers for the 
coming year were Charles P. Chew of Virginia, Presi- 
dent; J. C, Copeland of Indiana, Vice-President; Francis 
Bridges of Florida, Treasurer; and L. B. Stephens of 
Indiana, Chairman of the Association's Council. Among 
major matters discussed was a tentative and preliminary 


draft of a proposed compact on juvenile delinquency, 
part of which contains the counterpart of the adult 
compact on supervision of parolees and probationers. 
Among resolutions adopted were statements thanking 
the Federal Board of Parole for its cooperation in the 
work of the association and urging that all state officials 
and others concerned observe the confidential nature of 
investigations which precede the transfer of parolees 
or probationers. e 


Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission.—The At- 
lantic States Marine Fisheries Commission, established 
by compact among the Atlantic Seaboard states,’ con- 
cluded its 13th Annual Meeting at Baltimore on Octo- 
ber 6. Elected as officers for the coming year were the 
following: Commission Chairman, Charles M. Lankford, 
Jr., Virginia State Commissioner of Fisheries; Vice- 
Chairman, John Berdan Miller of Georgia; North At- 
lantic Section Chairman, John B. Bindloss of Connecti- 
cut; Middle Atlantic Section Chairman, Assemblyman 
Elisha ‘T. Barrett of New York; Chesapeake Bay Section 
Chairman, Arthur H. Brice of Maryland; South Atlantic 
Section Chairman, G. Robert Lunz of South Carolina. 
Among resolutions adopted were statements commend- 
ing the United States Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
State Fisheries Laboratories for services rendered to the 
commission; urging the rebuilding of the Woods Hole 
Laboratory, which has been damaged by four hurri- 
canes; urging biologic studies of scallops, whiting and 
menhaden and research on recent oyster mortality; op- 
posing plans to dump anthracite waste in Chesapeake 
Bay; and requesting extension of studies on shad and 


shrimp. 
P 


Louisiana Coast Line.—Officials of the Louisiana State 
Mineral Board and the United States Department of the 
Interior have agreed on formation of a committee to 
consider the exact location of the Louisiana coast line 
under terms of the submerged Lands Act. The intent 
is that conflicting views of state and federal officials on 
demarcation be resolved quickly to facilitate orderly de- 
velopment of mineral resources in disputed areas. 


New Federal Manual 


United States Government Organization Manual, 1954— 
55. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
742 pages. $1.00. 

This is the revised edition of a standard, reference 
book on the organization of the federal government, its 
agencies and their functions. It contains approximately 
3.500 names of key officials. The Manual, compiled by 
the General Services Administration, shows the federal 
governmental organization as of July 1, 1954. There are 
separate sections on the legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive branches. The volume outlines the legislative au- 
thority, purpose, functions and activities of each agency 
and includes thirty-nine charts showing the organization 
of Congress, the executive departments and the large in- 
dependent agencies. Brief histories of all federal agencies 
whose functions have been abolished or transferred 
since March 4, 1933 are carried in an appendix. 
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Alcoholism—its nature and what can be done about it—is a problem to which 
state officials and legislators have devoted much attention in recent years. State 
services for treatment and rehabilitation of alcoholics, accordingly, have multi- 
plied. In the article that follows, Raymond G. McCarthy, Associate Professor of 
Health Education at Yale University and Director of Alcoholism Research for 
the New York State Mental Health Commission, summarizes this growth of 
state action and points to avenues for future development. In particular he 
emphasizes needs for research into alcoholism as a basis for more effective treat- 
ment. He suggests interstate action as one approach through which such research, 
on an adequate scale, may be feasible. 


State Action on Alcoholism 


By RaymMonp G. McCartuy 


HE RAPID development in the last decade of 

tax-supported diagnostic and treatment facili- 

ties for alcoholism at the state level consti- 
tutes one of the dramatic public health movements 
of our generation. In 1945 the first state commission 
on alcoholism was created by act of the Connecticut 
legislature. Since that time twelve other states have 
established independent commissions charged with 
the responsibility of developing programs of treat- 
ment, rehabilitation and research on the problem of 
alcoholism. Seventeen additional states and the 
District of Columbia have integrated programs func- 
tioning in Welfare, Health or Mental Health De- 
partments. At the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional States’ Conference on Alcoholism, held in 
Madison, Wisconsin, in October, 1954, administra- 
tive officers representing thirty-one states met to con- 
sider problems relating to further development of 
such programs. 

At the present time, independent commissions are 
providing services in the following states: Alabama, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Michigan, North Dakota, New Mex- 
ico, Texas, Utah and Vermont. Integrated programs 
are operating in the District of Columbia and in 
Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia and Wis- 
consin. The states of Arkarisas, Illinois, Mississippi, 
Nebraska and Nevada offer treatment for the alco- 
holic, principally in mental hospitals. 

Study commissions have conducted surveys on the 
extent of alcoholism in Idaho, Montana, Tennessee, 
Washington and West Virginia. In Montana, Wash- 
ington and West Virginia the committees are ready 
to present recommendations to the 1955, legislatures. 
Since 1951, in Arizona, Ohio and Kentucky, com- 
prehensive surveys regarding the problem have been 
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completed by official committees. In addition, com- 
mittees have made recommendations and legislation 
has been submitted in lowa, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota and Wyoming. 

The philosophy, administrative organization and 
procedures under which most of these programs 
operate and the types of treatment resources avail- 
able have been reported in a previous issue of this 
magazine.' 

The present paper is an attempt to direct atten- 
tion to specific aspects of the problem of alcoholism 
which confront the directors of existing state pro- 
grams and the communities which they serve. 


‘Rane country has played a leading role in the de- 
velopment of public health programs. Notable ac- 
complishments can be reported in research leading 
to treatment and prevention of diseases such as 
tuberculosis and diphtheria, diseases of childhood, 
and conditions resulting from improper sanitation. 
Research into current major health problems in- 
cluding polio, cancer, cardiac involvements and 
arthritis is being conducted in our university and 
medical centers. A comprehensive program designed 
to reduce the incidence of mental illness has the 
support of governmental and private agencies. 

Progress in public health has usually stemmed 
from the leadership of professional people. When a 
condition becomes so prevalent that it threatens the 
welfare of a segment of a community, research is 
initiated which in time isolates the causative agent 
and defines the syndrome which marks the disease. 
Treatment and preventive measures can then be 
instituted around knowledge of the established pro- 
gression of the illness. 


“State Programs on Alcoholism.” Ernest A. Shepherd. State 
GoverNnMENT, Vol. XXIII, No. 11. October, 1950. 
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The public health problem of alcoholism presents 
certain characteristics which are unique. Contempo- 
rary concern has not arisen from professional groups 
but from those afflicted, their families and friends. 
There is no recognized specific causative agent. 
Moreover, although millions of people use alcoholic 
beverages, the per cent of users who develop the 
illness of alcoholism is small, probably between 6 
and 7 per cent. That alcoholism does not develop 
without the use of alcohol is obvious. The converse 
of this proposition, i.e. that alcohol is the primary 
cause of alcoholism is an oversimplification of the 
problem. There are wide differences in its preva- 
lence among cultural groups. Some groups who use 
alcohol consistently show a low rate of uncontrolled 
drinking. Others have a fairly high rate. Some factor 
or factors in addition to the action of alcohol would 
appear to be a necessary condition for the develop- 
ment of the disorder. 


; state mental hospitals have long ac- 
cepted alcoholics, particularly the alcoholic psy- 
choses, treatment of alcoholism until recently has 
been conducted generally either in private institu- 
tions or in the psychiatric wards of the metropolitan 
municipal hospitals. Administration of these alco- 
holic wards has usually consisted of a revolving dooi 
policy because of the heavy case load and stafi 
limitations. 

The inadequacies of hospital facilities and treat- 
ment programs up to recent years can be under- 
stood in the light of conflicting public and profes- 
sional attitudes and misinformation about the na- 
ture of the condition. For millions of people and 
for a considerable segment of professional groups, 
alcoholism has been interpreted primarily as a 
physiological disorder resulting from the intake of 
substantial amounts of alcohol. On this assumption, 
routine medical hospitalization has been considered 
adequate. When such treatment programs failed, 
as we know now they were certain to fail, the effect 
has been to project the failure to the patient. It 
has been asserted, “He does not want to get well. 
He is no good. He inherited this condition and 
there is nothing we can do about it. He is a weak 
ling physically, mentally and morally.” 

Alcoholism is a complex individual and sacial dis- 
order which cuts across many specialized areas. It 
impinges upon the fields of medicine, physiology, 
psychology, social welfare, religion, penalogy, edu- 
cation, politics and economics. Specialists in dif- 
ferent fields tend to see the problem from one par- 
ticular point of view. Attempts at solution have been 
retarded as a result of these academic biases. 

Those who see the question as one of wilful irre- 
sponsibility believe that some punitive action is nec- 


essary, for example, separation of the alcoholic from 
his family, his job, perhaps from the community 
through a jail sentence. It is argued that the shock 
of punishment will bring the man to his senses. 
Others, who think that alcoholism arises from a 
constitutional hereditary defect, contend that not 
much can be done about it. Those who see alco- 
holism primarily as a problem of tissue habituation 
are continually being frustrated by the failure of 
the patient to maintain a favorable response to 
medical treatment. They conclude that he does not 
wish to recover and that responsibility for his wel- 
fare no longer rests with the community. To assume 
that these theories are basic in the causation of alco- 
holism, that they characterize all alcoholics, is fal- 
lacious. 

Among many people, the alcoholic is assumed to 
be the derelict, the panhandler who drifts around 
the fringe of every large city. He is disreputable in 
appearance, a regular visitor to our courts and jail. 
Society rejects him by relegating him to the back 
streets, the fringe areas of our communities. On the 
other hand, the drunken comedian of stage and 
screen is accepted, and his antics are considered 
humorous. We tolerate the comedian, the funny 
man, because he does not constitute a threat to us. 
The derelict is a threat to civic conscience. We 
reject him, perhaps as a reaction to our failure to 
understand the nature of his condition and to find 
a solution for it. 


A DISTINCTION must be made between drinking and 
alcoholism. The derelict and the comedian may o1 
may not be alcoholics although they exhibit drunk- 
en behavior. What is certain is that between these 
two extremes, the funny man of the stage and the 
skid row outcast, will be found a cross section ol 
American society which exhibits the behavior called 
alcoholism. Of the approximately 68 million adult 
users of alcoholic beverages in our country today, 
it has been estimated that between three and fou 
million individuals are in difhiculty associated with 
their use of alcohol. The ratio of males to females 
has been estimated at 6 to 1. 

The evidence of clinical experience and of Alco- 
holics Anonymous demonstrates that within the 
alcoholic population can be found every level of 
family and social background, academic attainment, 
professional success, financial security—every level 
from the top to the bottom of our social scale. It 
has become a cliché to say that alcoholisin is no 
respecter of intelligence, of professional skill or of 
individual prestige. 

Alcoholics vary in appearance, in personality as 
sets and limitations, and in potentials for recovery. 
There is no blueprint, no generalization, that will 
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apply to the entire alcoholic population except pos 
sibly this: that all suffer from a kind of discomfort, 
a severe discomfort that stems from some physio 
logical or psychological cause, or more probably a 
combination of both. All have it to some degree. All 
have learned that alcohol relieves this discomfort. 
Once they begin to use alcohol for relief it has an 
appeal, a gratification that leads them to continue 
using it repetitively. Eventually control is lost. When 
a drinking episode begins, the terminal point is no 
longer determined by social custom or approval. 
Perhaps the only identifying criteria that can be 
applied to all alcoholics—except that they are not 
abstainers—are (1) the use of alcohol associated with 
a kind of discomfort and (2) inability to control 
the use once it begins. 

Of the millions who use alcoholic beverages some 
may take one drink a year on the occasion of a 
holiday or family celebration; others drink regu- 
larly; some use alcoholic beverages in substantial 
amounts throughout the year. There is purpose be- 
hind the use of alcohol, as there is purpose in every 
action. It provides the ordinary drinker with a kind 
of relaxation, a mild sedative effect associated with 
low concentrations in the blood. For the ordinary 
drinker, small amounts of alcohol furnish an in- 
crease in his satisfaction with reality. Life with all 
its tensions and difficulties is acceptable. Small 
amounts of alcohol make it somewhat more accepta- 
ble, but the contact with reality is not lost, nor is 
the loss sought. For the ordinary drinker there are 
no problems, no involvements associated with his 
use of alcohol. Moreover, if he is advised that he 
must discontinue the use, he is able to do this with- 
out great difficulty. It may involve a change in his 
way of living, in his recreation and in some of his 
associations, but it can be done. 

By contrast, the alcoholic uses alcohol to achieve 
a change in reality, to make of reality something 
that it is not, something he can manipulate, control, 
adjust in terms of his fantasies. There is always 
involvement in conjunction with the alcoholic’s 
drinking. It may be the gross involvements com- 
monly recognized, such as disorganization of family 
life, physical complaints, loss of job. These are the 
dramatic outcomes. For other alcoholics, the dra- 
matic and overt disturbances are not apparent, yet 
there may be something less obvious, a deepening 
sense of futility, of worthlessness, of hopelessness. 


IL, is unlikely that an individual can control his 
life without help once alcoholism is well developed. 
This help must result in some emotional reorienta- 
tion—a new relationship to an individual, an or- 
ganization, some agency outside himself. It may be 
a physician, a clinic; it may be the church; it may 
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be Alcoholics Anonymous or some combination. 
But it is essentially a new relationship resulting 
from a shift in emotional tensions and pressures 
within the personality. 

We are all responsive to stimuli, stimuli stemming 
from within and from the world around us. We 
are constantly under pressures generated by these 
stimuli. We develop techniques for adapting to 
these pressures. Alcoholism and the behavior of the 
alcoholic is an expression of his capacity or lack of 
capacity to deal with stimuli, both internal and 
external. The uncontrolled drinker gets something 
out of his drinking. There is motivation, there is 
purpose even though it is disguised and in many 
cases non-conscious. There is a positive drive toward 
a satisfaction, a gratification to be achieved through 
the chemical action of alcohol on the nervous 
system. 

Alcoholism is one expression of emotional dys- 
function. It is a problem of feeling-tone. The alco- 
holic who has reached a crisis stage in his life has 
within his own experience every reason for never 
taking another drink. These are not necessarily the 
reasons given by his doctor, his clergyman, his wife 
or friends, They are reasons based on the evidence 
of his own deep inner experience which should be 
the most compelling evidence. Yet in most cases he 
is unable to act upon this evidence. Intelligence, 
logical argument, common sense falter and become 
submerged in a wave of rising emotional tension 
characterized by impulsiveness which precedes the 
ingestion of the initial drink. 

The number of state supported treatment serv 
ices for alcoholics is statistically impressive. Approx- 
imately three-fourths of the states have taken some 
definite, positive action during the last few years. 
However, when the scope of these programs is exam- 
ined and contrasted with the total problem ou 
efforts are not entirely realistic. 


A Committee ol the National States’ Conference 
on Alcoholism surveyed activities in twenty eight 
states for the twelve month period ending June go, 
1954. They reported that 6,500 cases had been 
treated in state supported specialized clinics and 
hospitals. If to this number are added patients 
treated by private physicians and in private institu- 
tions and those active in Alcoholics Anonymous, the 
total number receiving service during the year would 
be approximately 5 per cent of the four million 
people reported to be suffering from uncontrolled 
drinking. 

The same report indicated that state appropria- 
tions for alcoholism services during the twelve 
month period amounted to approximately $2,500,- 
000. Since completion of the survey, additional state 
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services have been inaugurated, and it is probable 
that approximately $3,500,000 is now allocated an- 
nually in the country. If consideration is given to 
the seriousness of the problem of alcoholism as it 
affects the individual, his family, welfare agencies, 
industry and the emotional climate of the com- 
munity in general, the total financial investment in 
treatment is disproportionately small. 

Officials responsible for government sponsored 
treatment programs recognize the tremendous com- 


plexity of the illness and associated disorganization. 


They have been consistently conservative in plan- 
ning extensive service programs. They recognize that 
there is no consensus concerning the specific causa- 
tion of the condition. They recognize also that, 
although most communities accept intellectually the 
concept of alcoholism as an illness, they are not 
entirely conditioned emotionally to the establish- 
ment of large scale therapeutic programs for alco- 
holics. Moreover, every new endeavor in the field 
of health must compete for a legislative appropria- 
tion with other health programs. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and considering the brief history of 
organized government programs, progress is not 
inconsiderable. 


‘= experience in treatment that has accumu- 
lated since 1945 suggests a number of questions. 
Much clinical activity of necessity has been on an 
experimental basis. There has been little precedent 
for handling large numbers of unselected alcoholics. 
‘Treatment in the traditional psychiatric clinic has 
not been generally effective. Some patients need 
long term hospitalization; others can be handled on 
an outpatient basis alone, or following three or four 
days of medical supervision in a hospital. Many 
patients do not respond to Alcoholics Anonymous. 

It has been demonstrated that some patients will 
respond favorably to almost any form of treatment. 
Others seem to resist whatever approach is pre- 
sented. What is the difference between these two 
types of individuals? Perhaps the question should 
be phrased, what are the differences between the 
types of treatment and the personalities of the 
therapists that lead one group to respond positively 
and the other group negatively? Although many 
clinics are doing outstanding work, and thousands 
of individuals and their families are being benefited 
by treatment, the answers to such problems are not 
likely to evolve as the result of the work of a series 
of clinics in different states operating under a vari- 
ety of philosophies, with emphasis on different types 
of therapy. Major requirements at present are a 
definition of the total problem of alcoholism in 
terms of the kinds of personality deviations in- 
volved, adoption of the specific therapeutic tech- 


niques required, and establishment of diagnostic 
and prognostic criteria based on a cross section of 
the alcoholic populations. 


| ee ot a series of clinical research cen- 
ters devoted exclusively to study of the problem as 
a whole would constitute an extremely valuable 
contribution. Such centers should be primarily con- 
cerned with research. They should not be expected 
to provide service to the community beyond that 
necessary for a selection of patients for study, The 
staff of such a center would include not only a 
psychiatric team but also competent research spe- 
cialists from the fields of pharmacology, physiology, 
sociology, anthropology and biostatistics. An ade- 
quate budget should be provided to ensure a pro- 
gram of at least five years. It would be desirable for 
the center to be established in conjunction with a 
medical teaching institution. 

The staff of the research center would investigate 
systematically current theories regarding the causes 
of alcoholism but would attempt to broaden the 
base so as to determine the relationships, if any, 
between the metabolic, psychological and social dis- 
turbances of alcoholics and disturbances of a similar 
character occurring among people who are not alco- 
holics. Various approaches to treatment would be 
explored. The emphasis would be on kinds of peo- 
ple who respond and a critical evaluation of 
whether or not the therapy is the basic factor in the 
response or only a concomitant experience. Diag- 
nostic and therapeutic observations would be re- 
lated to the broad fields of anthropology and sociol- 
ogy. Of utmost importance would be a period of 
followup after treatment of at least four or five 
years. 

The experience of such centers should provide a 
clearer picture of the different groups reported to 
exist in a cross section of the alcoholic population. 
There should emerge a definitive profile of the indi 
vidual alcoholic in terms of his physiological, psy- 
chological and social stresses, conflicts and capacity 
for recovery. The relationship of alcoholism to other 
disorders of personality might be drawn more 
clearly. It is unlikely that the limited staffs now 
operating in service clinics can do both service and 
research on the scale that is needed. The pressure 
to meet community demands is great. Most clinical 
people are essentially therapists. At present, rela- 
tively few research specialists are involved full time 
in a comprehensive program of investigation on 
alcoholism. 

There is general agreement that successful treat 
ment of an acute disease condition will not neces- 
sarily contribute to knowledge about the causation 
and extent of the disorder in the total population. 
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In the field of alcoholism as in other public health 
fields, there is need for a broad study of prevalence. 
There is evidence which suggests that uncontrolled 
drinking is more prevalent among some cultural 
groups than others; that it is more prevalent in cer 
tain age groups; that it occurs more frequently 
among males than females. These and similar ob- 
servations are significant, but they are to a consid 
erable degree without quantitative verification. We 
need more information about the frequency of the 
condition in different age, sex and ethnic groups. 
We need life history studies, field studies. We need 
a considerable amount of scientifically valid infor- 
mation before we can in justice recommend a large 
scale approach to this problem. There is no reason 
why the specialized skills of people trained in pub 
lic health, particularly those trained in epidemiol- 
ogy, should not be applied to this specific problem. 


A SITUATION with which every major urban area 
must deal concerns the homeless man and _ the 
chronic court repeater charged with drunkenness. 
As state programs have emerged, there has arisen a 
demand that the state commission or equivalent 
agency establish large farms to which the courts may 
refer the repeaters who present such a nuisance to 
the police, the jails and to correctional officials. 
That this is a serious problem is obvious. That it is 
necessarily a problem solely for a state commission 
on alcoholism is open to question. 

Persons familiar with the history of some of the 
so-called jail farms that have operated in this coun- 
try in the past look with disfavor on the establish- 
ment of similar institutions for the custodial care of 
homeless alcoholics. The typical ‘ail farm has been 
almost entirely devoid of therape .*ic staff. Positions 
as guards have been filled by unt. ned appointees, 
and the success of the institution he. been judged in 
terms of production of farm proav ts and other 
services for state institutions. It we'd be ques- 
tionable policy to undertake a large scale plan 
which does not incorporate recent in lormation 
about the nature of alcoholism and the possibilities 
for treatment and recovery of at least some of the 
chronic court cases. 

The limited amount ol research data available to- 
day suggests that most of the men appearing fre- 
quently in our courts cannot be helped through 
voluntary outpatient clinic or hospital programs. 
They are unable to function as independent per- 
sons, and whether sentenced to jail, the state hos- 
pital, or to a farm colony, they revert to drinking 
immediately upon release. There is also evidence to 
suggest that a substantial number of these men will 
not be able to manage their lives under any exist- 
ing program of treatment and that they will require 


some form of indeterminate custodial care. 

A comprehensive study should be undertaken in 
a metropolitan area to determine the exact com- 
position of the chronic court case “alcoholic popu 
lation” and the so-called homeless men. How many 
of these people are alcoholics, how many are psy- 
chotics, how many are social misfits who drink but 
whose present status is not the result of drinking? 
On the basis of a systematic analysis of a sample of 
cases, recommendations can be made for institu- 
tional programs planned to meet the needs of these 
men. Many can be rehabilitated provided skilled 
therapists are available to work with them over a 
period of months in a controlled environment. 
Others may need indefinite custodial supervision. 

The tragedy of the typical jail farm of the past 
has been two-fold. First it has constituted a dead 
end for the majority of the men so sentenced. Sec- 
ondly, it has made it possible for the community 
to feel that it has met the problem by removing it 
from public view. The custodial institution accept- 
ing men on a long term basis need not be a dead 
end provided it is adequately staffed and the men 
assigned there are capable of some degree of re- 
habilitation. Much of the sense of futility that has 
arisen in the past from working with such cases has 
been the result of applying rehabilitative techniques 
to men unable to benefit from them. A controlled 
system of classification, custody, rehabilitation, re- 
lease and follow-up is necessary if any program is 
to be effective. Carefully designed and controlled 
pilot projects embodying these procedures should 
be instituted before a large scale program is inau- 
gurated, 


Viton IN the field of alcoholism does not carry 
prestige. Many professional people are reluctant to 
become identified with it because of the sense ol 
frustration which they have experienced in working 
with alcoholics in the past. Possibly a broad pro- 
gram of research in this field, a program which is 
adequately financed and staffed will provide badly 
needed status. Not only will such a program expand 
knowledge about the causation, progression, pathol- 
ogy and prevalence of uncontrolled drinking, but 
by demonstrating that treatment can be applied 
successfully, it can contribute realism to requests 
for adequate budget support for state programs. 

A substantial appropriation of funds is necessary 
to carry out the kinds of research needed. It is prob- 
able that no single state is ready to supply a budget 
sufficient to do this work. Perhaps through some 
regional agreements, i.e. Northeast, Middle Atlan- 
tic, Gulf or Mountain State regions, coordinating 
committees can be established in which research 

(Continued on page 259) 


The very active vocational rehabilitation program of the State of Washington, 

as this article demonstrates, is accomplishing much for handicapped people of 

the state—and also for industry and the taxpayers. Mr. Oliver, the author, is 

Director of Vocational Rehabilitation under the State Board for Vocational 
Education. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
in the State of Washington 


By E. M. 


OCATIONAL rehabilitation is paying high divi- 

dends to the people and the State of Wash- 

ington. It is enabling many of our citizens 
with physical and other handicaps to support them- 
selves and to find independence and happiness in 
living. It is enabling them to strengthen our econ- 
omy by adding to its productiveness. And it is sav- 
ing significant sums for the state and its taxpayers 
by keeping many persons off the welfare rolls. 

Just as the benefits of the program affect a variety 
of interests, the forces that brought it into being 
and developed it also have been varied. 

The legislature may not have been able to foresee 
at the outset that by 1954 more than 20,000 people 
in the state would need vocational rehabilitation or 
could benefit from it. But it recognized the need. 

The knowledge and interest of the medical pro- 
fession helped. The doctors saw the need of eco- 
nomic restoration and were concerned about it. It 
was brought to them forcibly because they person- 
ally saw suffering, sadness and a dark future for so 
many of the disabled and their dependents. This 
was the essence of an article printed in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association as early as No- 
vember, 1920; and Washington’s law accepting the 
benefits of the 1920 federal act for vocational re 
-habilitation was not enacted until 1933. 

Employers and the unions also were concerned. 
They helped because they saw tragedy strike and 
leave workmen and their families helpless, and de- 
pendent upon society. 

Many agencies and individuals, public and pri- 
vate, were interested in developing a humane and 
constructive program to serve the individual, as 
stated in the Washington state law, “who, by reason 
of a physical defect or infirmity, whether congenital 
or acquired by accident, injury or disease, is, or may 
be expected to be, totally or partially incapacitated 
for remunerative occupation.” 

The main drive for a program of vocational re- 
habilitation for civilians came in a bill presented to 
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the legislature in 1933 by the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education. This was a logical move on the 
part of the state board, for it had become the focal 
point of requests for help. It was in a’position to see 
the benefits that would accrue to the state. The 
belief that it would be good business for the state, 
where possible, to preserve, develop and restore the 
ability of disabled men and women to work for pay, 
prompted the legislature of 1933 to enact our pres- 
ent vocational rehabilitation law. 

This program for the conservation and develop 
ment of the state’s human resources, once launched, 
provided our state with a new resource of produc- 
tive energy. Most of us realize that it is not possible 
to measure in full the benefits derived from the 
rehabilitation of disabled men and women who 
have been dependent upon society for their every- 
day needs. The legislature and the sponsors of the 
program could estimate the money that would be 
saved but never could fully measure the rewards in 
terms of family welfare and of the contribution of 
the rehabilitated to society. All of these considera- 
tions and others only slightly less important 
prompted the launching of vocational rehabilita- 
tion in Washington. 


|; the 1953 and 1954 fiscal years, a total of 
1,825 people were rehabilitated under the program, 
and enabled to fill productive jobs. These 1,825 had 
2,171 dependents; thus the total number helped was 
3,996. If a town of 4,000 people were all unemployed 
it would be considered a disaster area. When the 
same number is scattered throughout the state, the 
facts are less dramatic, but they also spell disaster 
for those concerned. It is important to remember 
that these people were not employed because there 
were more jobs than the able-bodied could fill, nor 
was it because employers felt sorry for this group 
and hired them out of sympathy. It was because 
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these people, through the services of vocational re- 
habilitation, were prepared to do a little better job 
than many of our able-bodied citizens. It was also 
due to the fact that, in addition to being well pre- 
pared, they were placed in jobs fitted to their special 
skills and compatible with their physical abilities. 

Helping the handicapped requires a wide range 
of services which must take form according to the 
peculiar needs and aptitudes of each disabled per 
son. The rehabilitation of the disabled cuts across 
the work of many public and private agencies. 
These agencies share the common denominators of 
interest and of service to be rendered. The provision 
of services to the disabled, however, requires careful 
planning to avoid duplication of effort and needless 
expense. Seeing that needed services are available, 
and that they are correlated for the benefit of the 
disabled, calls for imagination, patience, ingenuity 
and understanding. These have been provided by 
the interested agencies. 

The total group of those served, at one time or 
another, requires the full range of vocational re- 
habilitation services. All of them receive careful 
medical examinations to determine their physical 
abilities and limitations. Many are given psychi- 
atric evaluation to help understand their emo- 
tional difficulties and fit them into places where 
these problems will not be aggravated. Some receive 
medical or surgical treatments, including }ospital- 
ization, nursing service, physical and occupational 
therapy and specialized treatment available at re- 
habilitation centers. Others are fitted with artificial 
limbs and taught to use them properly. Some are 
furnished with glasses; some are provided with hear- 
ing aids and trained in their use; others receive 
braces, crutches or wheelchairs as needed. 


a rnere is the slightest question about an individ- 


ual’s vocational aptitudes or mental ability, special 
tests are administered—some by the rehabilitation 
staff and others by clinical psychologists. The indi- 
vidual’s interests and skills are always carefully eval- 
uated, Evaluations take into consideration the prac- 
tical aspects of available training facilities and job 
opportunities. The client and vocational counselor 
always work together in trying to arrive at a realistic 
vocational plan. 

If training seems the best plan for the particular 
person, this is done in regular schools, or on-the-job, 
or by tutors, correspondence courses or other special 
arrangements. If he needs transportation to the 
training facility, it is furnished. If he needs main 
tenance, this is given either by the State Department 
of Public Assistance or the vocational rehabilitation 
agency. 

During training, supplies and training tools are 


furnished. At the conclusion of training, a license is 
furnished the trainee and in some cases equipment 
to set up his own small shop. 

Finding an appropriate job is always the objec- 
tive of vocational rehabilitation. Each handicapped 
person is helped through rehabilitation services to 
understand the techniques of how to secure a job; 
he is helped to understand how to sell himself as 
well as his skills. The disabled, like the able-bodied, 
must have the skills to produce, but the chance to 
prove his value often depends upon his initiative, 
his attitude, and his understanding of his employer's 
needs, 

All of the basic services of vocational rehabilita- 
tion may be needed by a few individuals, but for 
many a combination of two or three may be suffi- 
cient. Services provided are always based upon indi- 
vidual needs. 


Faves certainly share in the benefits of the 
program. Most employers consider it good business 
to assume responsibility for the welfare of workers 
injured in their employment, but often they are 
puzzled as to what can be done for them. In many 
instances the state vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram has helped to answer this question. Services of 
vocational rehabilitation on which management has 
drawn without cost have included effective counsel- 
ing to conserve manpower; aid in restoring and re- 
training injured workers; assistance in determining 
suitable jobs in which the disabled may work; and 
the referral of trained, reliable workers who have 
had the advantage of careful preparation for em- 
ployment. 

Rehabilitated workers have rolled up a remark- 
able record of production. Studies have shown that 
the disabled, on the average, are less accident prone 
and have less absenteeism than the average worker. 
These are important factors to the employer who 
must meet competition. As the search for skills in- 
tensifies, employers have learned that “ability and 
not disability counts.” 

They realize it is a waste of money and man- 
power to overlook placing the disabled on jobs for 
which they are qualified. 

From the standpoint of the state and nation— 
aside from humane considerations and economic 
production—the conversion of tax consumers into 
taxpayers is good business. The cost to the state and 
nation of maintaining people in idleness is high. It 
underlines the importance of a workable plan which 
converts people to self-support. 

A summary report, submitted to the Manpower 
Policy Committee of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 

(Continued on page 257) 
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The movement of people in America to metropolitan centers, the burgeoning 
of suburbs, the rapid communications that link the localities, and a score of 
other factors that make it impossible for towns and cities to function as isolated 
units—all these are putting new stresses on local home rule and local government. 
State-local relations are affected profoundly. In the following paper William N. 
Cassella, Jr., of the National Municipal League, cites outstanding examples of 
recent change in this area. He suggests principles that may apply in meeting cur- 
rent problems, with special reference to home rule law, state-local cooperation, 
local boundaries, and “ihe emerging ‘municipal’ county.” The present article 
is based on a more detailed presentation by the author to the American Political 
Science Association in Chicago last September. 


State-Local Relations 


Recent Trends and Fundamental Questions 


By WituiaM N. JR. 


HE GREAT strength of the American system of 

federalism lies in its capacity to reconcile na- 

tional needs and central authority with diver- 
sity of local needs and conditions and demands for 
local initiative and autonomy.” This is the state- 
ment which opens the section on major intergov- 
ernmental problems in the report of Project East 
River concerning civil defense. It is a truism as old 
as the republic, stated in the context of man’s most 
elemental challenge—physical survival—now placed 
in extreme terms by the scientific genius which 
produced the atomic age. 

We are incredulous as we contemplate the awe- 
some totality which is the destructive force of the 
hydrogen bomb. Our imagination is staggered when 
we think of the revolutionary effects which may 
come with the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Often 
we seem to lack the confidence and determination 
demonstrated in the physical sciences when we face 
up to the problems of political science. However, 
we generally agree that, as a prerequisite to their 
survival, the institutions of popular government 
must be strengthened in all their dimensions. 

Surely a fundamental re-evaluation of the interre- 
lationships of the elements in our governmental sys- 
tem has assumed a degree of urgency never before 
realized. 

The deceptively. simple three-level, compart- 
mentalized analysis of federal-state-local relations 
_ has quite generally been discarded as naive and un 
realistic. It is particularly necessary that we under- 
stand what these interrelationships actually look 
like, that we discover correctives where weaknesses 
are found and that we proceed without delay to 
apply therm where needed. 


Metropolitan government itself is a concept which 
plays havoc with a static theory of federalism. Yet it 
must be rendered strong if our domestic order is to 
exhibit strength which is more than a facade built 
upon legal fiction and prejudice. To strengthen our 
metropolitan governmental structure and, for that 
matter, the role of local government generally, it is 
necessary for us to reexamine the whole fabric of 
state-local relations. Such a reexamination is the 
necessary corollary of the reappraisal of the relation- 
ships of the national government to the states and 
to the localities. 


New Interest in Home Rule 


|} ae the postwar period we have seen an in- 
creased interest in the home rule principle. The 
addition of three states, Rhode Island, Louisiana 
and Tennessee, has brought the total of what we 
might call bona fide constitutional home rule states 
to twenty-two. In the November election Maryland 
voted on the question of extending the privilege of 
home rule charter adoption to all its cities, towns 
and villages. At the 1955 session of the Indiana leg- 
islature a home rule amendment will be up for 
second passage, and if this is achieved it will be sent 
to the voters at the general election in 1956. 

We can be encouraged, moreover, by the atten- 
tion to local reorganization given in recent years by 
charter commissions operating under constitutional 
home rule provisions, or by the more imaginative 
expressions of state legislatures. It shows that there 
is reason for belief that we can further strengthen 
and realign our local institutions, that we do have 
the capacity for political invention, 
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Instead of assisting this process, however, far too 
much of the local organizational heritage, with too 
many of its followers in local government paying 
lip service to home rule, hampers our constructive 
efforts. Home rule must be thought of as a creative 
device, not simply as a weapon in a political duel, 
nor even as an objective which carries with it some 
sort of moral sanction. 

It is evident that we need to do a thorough job of 
rethinking the theoretical concept of home rule and 
restudying the place of the locality in the larger 
governmental picture. We need to do this within 
the context of a set of circumstances which has been 
profoundly influenced by economic, military, and 
scientific developments. We should take warning 
from the costly maladjustments which have resulted 
from our failure to adapt our local institutions to 
the revolution in urban living brought about by the 
automobile. We have made no real effort to think 
through the basic proposition of how local self- 
government might assume a more responsible format 
in an environment radically different from that of 
an agrarian democracy. The possible effects on our 
communities which may come as a result of the split- 
ting of the atom are likely to be much more funda- 
mental than those of earlier scientific developments. 
If our governmental framework is to be strong 
enough to meet the test, we must do much more 
than improvise with crude expedients. 


Constitutional Home Rule Reappraised 


Aisioven the implications in political theory of 
home rule as part of a system of dynamic federalism 
have not received the attention they deserve, the 
strictly legal concept of constitutional home rule has 
been clarified considerably by recent developments. 

Among the most significant have been new inter- 
pretations enunciated by the Texas Supreme Court. 
Under these interpretations the constitutional au- 
thorization for cities of more than 5,000 inhabitants 
to adopt or amend their charters “subject to such 
limitations as may be prescribed by the Legislature,” 
has been broadened to permit maximum freedom 
in the operations of a municipality. It is true that 
the constitution, quite properly, specifies that “no 
charter shall contain any provision inconsistent with 
the Constitution of the State or the general laws 
enacted by the Legislature of this State.” This clearly 
placed responsibility upon the legislature to limit 
action by municipalities in the interest of the state 
generally. At the same time home rule municipali- 
ties may proceed with confidence in areas of action 
not specifically limited by general law. Both levels 
are required to face issues affirmatively, and this 
rule does not preclude joint action. Indifference to 
local urban problems on the part of the legislature 
cannot obstruct local action. 


All questions are by no means resolved by this 
interpretation of state-local relations where home 
rule municipalities are concerned, but the clarifica- 
tion of municipal powers is notable. Developments 
in other states likewise indicate a clarification of the 
legal theory of constitutional home rule. In Ohio a 
number of restrictive interpretations have been re- 
versed, which strengthens the hand of municipal 
governments. 

Although the courts in various states have re- 
moved prior judicial restrictions upon the opera- 
tions of municipalities, increased clarity of the law 
of state-local relations has not been uniformly an 
extension of municipal powers. Enthusiasm for local 
autonomy should not obscure the fact that home 
rule powers claimed ‘under constitutional mandate 
may overextend the hand of a muni ipality. A deci- 
sion of the Colorado Supreme Court, reversing a 
ruling of long standing, removed the regulation of 
telephone rates charged in the City and County of 
Denver from local jurisdiction and placed it in the 
state public utility commission. The exercise of this 
power had been claimed under Denver’s home rule 
charter as a matter of local and municipal concern. 
This case illustrates the dilemma faced by the courts 
under the traditional interpretation which divides 
power between the state and the locality. Strength- 
ening our local institutions in some cases may be 
achieved by taking them out of business where the 
state is ina better position to perform the function. 
Obviously, the process of reconciling the proper role 
of the state and the locality is not a one-way street. 


to aforementioned developments are indicative 
of the rethinking of the home rule problem by 
judges on the bench. The same issues have been 
faced in a theoretical fashion by the Committee of 
the American Municipal Association on Home Rule. 
Dean Jefferson B. Fordham of the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School has presented to the com- 
mittee a carefully drawn series of Model Constitu- 
tional Provisions for Municipal Home Rule. The 
Fordham model addresses itself more specifically to 
the fundamental question of home rule powers than 
does the comparable provision of the National Mu 
nicipal League’s Model State Constitution. In so 
doing it makes an important addition to the theory 
of state-local relations. 

The language of the Fordham provision is direct 
and precise in its grant of substantive powers to 
home rule municipalities: 

A municipal corporation which adopts a home rule 
charter may exercise any power or perform any functions 
which the legislature has power to devolve upon a non 
home rule charter municipal corporation. 


The limitations are specifically noted; a home 
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rule municipality may not exercise powers denied 
to it by its home rule charter or denied to all home 
rule charter municipal corporations by statutes; and 
all municipal operations must be within such lim- 
itation as may be established by statute. Further, 
the provision removes from the area of possible mu 
nicipal action the power to enact private or civil 
law governing civil relationships, except as an inci- 
dent to an exercise of an independent municipal 
power, and also the power to define and provide 
for the punishment of a felony. 

It is apparent that the grant of power to munici- 
palities adopting their own charters is constitutional 
and that legislative control, “must be exercised by 
an affirmative limitation.” 

There are other significant provisions of the 
Fordham draft which should be discussed in a full 
analysis of constitutional home rule theory. For in- 
stance, a serious question may be raised regarding 
the failure of this model to make home rule com- 
pletely self-executing, as does the National Munici- 
pal League’s Model State Constitution. The Ford 
ham provision, under which it is mandatory that 
charter-making procedure be provided by the state 
legislature or the local legislative body, may tend 
to discourage citizen effort to achieve badly needed 
structural reform. Numerous court decisions give 
the home rule municipality an increasingly free 
reign with respect to matters of local government 
structure. And a strong case can be made for the 
view that the power of municipalities to adopt and 
amend their own charters is fundamentally as im- 
portant as the definition of substantive local powers. 
We know that the institutions of local government 
have been strengthened by the creative capacity of 
home rule charter commissions that have had the 
foresight and imagination to develop new devices 
for improving the calibre of municipal performance 
and to make it responsible to the electorate. 


Optional Legislative Charters 
and Local Charter Commissions 


Leese in various states have aided in the 
modernization of local institutions by the provision 
of optional legislative charters. But it was not until 
the adoption of New Jersey’s Optional Municipal 
Charter Law of 1950 that a flexible device for relat- 
ing optional legislative charters to local needs was 
developed. This arrangement—which permits adop- 
tion of legislative charters upon recommendation of 
local charter commissions—specifically rejects the 
traditional home rule conception. Yet it offers to 
localities a means of facing their local governmental 
situations in a manner which, in some ways, is more 
fruitful than the traditional home rule charter com- 
mission. With this added to the generally favorable 
attitude toward broad municipal powers expressed 


in New Jersey legislation and the new constitution, 
and honored by the courts, New Jersey municipali- 
ties have most of the advantages accruing to con- 
stitutional home rule cities in other states. 

The Optional Municipal Charter Law was the 
result of a two-year study by the Commission on 
Municipal Government headed by Bayard Faulkner 
of Montclair. The first decision made by the com- 
mission was: 

Phat it is the purpose of this Commission to provide 
the means for as much home rule for the municipalities 
of this state as the provisions of the new Constitution 
will permit. . 

That municipalities should as far as possible be per- 
mitted to select their own charter forms and exercise a 
broad range of discretionary powers; 

That such charter forms should embody the best 
thinking in the field of municipal form and structure; 
and that the broad range of discretionary powers should 
rest, wherever possible, upon accepted standards of per 
formance. 


The commission concluded that: 

The appeal for better municipal government must 

. rest upon the benefits to its citizens. It must carry 
assurance of new opportunities associated with the home 
rule principle, which will lead to a readier responsive 
ness to popular control, to prompter responsibility for 
official action and to a freer choice of public policy. 
The assumption of the Commission is that there are 
citizens in every municipality (both in and out of public 
office) who would welcome the opportunity to improve 
their local government; but that they often lack clear-cut 
and known ways of procedure, and are uncertain as to 
possible objectives as well as to the best means of attain 
ing them. 


i. Was to meet these difficulties that the commis- 
sion came up with what we may call a significant 
political invention. In the first place the Optional 
Charter Law provides a range of choice for munici- 
palities far wider than legislation often referred to 
by similar title in other states. The law offers three 


“complete and up-to-date” basic charters—the 
mayor-council plan, the council-manager plan, and 
the small municipality plan. Government under the 
commission form, already available in New Jersey, 
was excluded from the “up-to-date” options. In addi- 
tion to the three basic charters, eleven additional 
plans are included. These offer a variety of arrange- 
ments for the legislative branch of city government. 
Local option is permitted on the number of coun 
cilmen, concurrent and overlapping terms, ward 
representation, and partisan and non-partisan elec- 
tions, 

‘Two methods are provided for setting in motion 
the adoption of one of these plans: direct petition 
and the device of a charter commission. The latter 
method provides the significant element of political 
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invention, contributed by the Commission on Mu- 
nicipal Government and written into the New Jer- 
sey law. 

The charter commission, composed of five mem- 
bers elected by popular vote under the Optional 
Charter Law, has a very different role from the 
charter commission or board of freeholders that has 
the task of drafting a home rule charter for a mu- 
nicipality. These commissions in New Jersey, instead 
of having the responsibility of preparing a custom- 
made charter, may determine what elements in the 
catalog of prefabricated provisions will meet the 
needs of the locality. In the words of the law, a 
charter commission is “elected to study the charter 
of (Municipality X) and to consider a new charter 
or an improvement in the present charter and to 
make recommendations thereon.” The fact that the 
commission's first responsibility is to “study” the 
existing charter means that it must direct its atten- 
tion specifically to the weaknesses and strengths of 
the present charter. In the course of its study the 
commission is required by law to “provide for the 
widest possible public information and discussion 
respecting the purposes and progress of its work.” 
Its report, therefore, must present carefully drawn 
arguments proving why the existing charter is inade- 
quate and why the recommended plan should be 
adopted. 

The work of most of the charter commissions that 
have been elected since adoption of the 1950 law has 
indicated a conscientious regard for their statutory 
responsibilities. Their studies have generally been 
intensive efforts, with careful consideration to the 
injunction that ample hearings and public forums 
be conducted. Their reports have in the main been 
able documents, presenting the citizens with a pen- 
etrating analysis of the basic problems of their local 
governmental organization and administration. For 
example, the Newark charter commission report 
contains a classic statement of the failure of the 
commission form of government. It not only recom- 
mends the charter form but also the pattern of coun- 
cil action required to implement the charter provi 
sion properly. 

The popular education which a New Jersey mu- 
nicipality experiences if it elects a charter commis- 
sion that takes its task seriously cannot help having 
a lasting positive effect upon the community. It pro- 
vides a unique opportunity for education in the 
implications of local self-government. The state has 
created an instrumentality in state-local relations 
which constitutes a new dimension of home rule in 
its broadest sense. The philosophy of the New Jersey 
Commission on Municipal Government involved 
the concept that the state’s responsibility with re- 
spect to its creatures could be best expressed by pro- 
viding a device and procedure that would help 
localities to help themselves. 


State-Local Cooperation via Technical Assistance 


‘ie SAME fundamental desire for a cooperative 
state-local relationship has taken other forms in 
other states. Probably the most notable is the increas- 
ing attention given to state technical assistance to 
local governments. 

The most significant example from the standpoint 
of scope of operations and formalized organization 
is the Municipal Technical Advisory Service in Ten- 
nessee. This program is an instance of advanced 
state-local cooperation, its financial support divided 
between the state and the Tennessee Municipal 
League. M.T.A.S. is one of the service programs of 
the Division of University Extension, operated in 
conjunction with the Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion of the University of Tennessee. 

Early this year, after slightly more than four years 
of operation, it reported the receipt of its 1,000th 
request for assistance from a locality. The volume 
of requests has increased tremendously each year. 
During the 1952-53 fiscal year there were 439 re- 
quests, resulting in services to 180 different cities. 
Technical assistance provided covers the fields of 
finance and accounting, law, management, assess- 
ment, public works, engineering and public rela- 
tions. In fact, the program covers virtually every 
phase of municipal government except those which 
would duplicate the programs of other state depart- 
ments. For example, assistance to municipalities in 
the planning field is provided by the Tennessee 
State Planning Commission. 

In planning, as in the program of the M.T.AS., 
Tennessee has demonstrated the value of the co- 
operative state-local relationship which is created 
by technical assistance. There is no doubt that the 
net effect of these programs has been to strengthen 
the position of individual municipalities and en- 
hance their ability to perform their functions. 


The State and Changing Local Boundaries 


I, ADDITION to technical assistance in raising the 
level of municipal performance, one of the most en- 
couraging aspects of the program in Tennessee and 
in other states has been the recognition of the im- 
portance of boundary adjustments if local services 
are to be performed effectively. Among the technical 
bulletins published by M.T.A.S. is the Annexation 
Handbook for Tennessee Municipal Officials. This, 
along with special reports such as the one just com- 
pleted on a proposed annexation by the city of 
Nashville, and the study ‘of the contemplated in- 
corporation of the suburban community of Frayser 
near Memphis, indicates that the area over which 
municipal services are, or are not, provided is not 
a matter that can be left to the whims of subdivid- 
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ers or local pride and prejudice. 

Tennessee is not alone in its efforts to assist in 
securing a better informed approach to problems of 
annexation and incorporation. Among many other 
useful publications dealing with the same _ basic 
questions are those of university bureaus or insti- 
tutes in Alabama, Washington, Michigan, Florida 
and Illinois and the elaborate guide, Annexation? 
Incorporation? prepared by the Bureau of Public 
Administration of the University of California. 

Out of these able efforts to point up the problem 
of annexation and incorporation through technical 
assistance may come an increased awareness of the 
utterly irrational, political map which many, if not 
most, of our urban communities present. A degree 
of state guidance if not control on this matter would 
aid rather than retard progress toward stronger gov- 
ernment at the local level. This may seem to be a 
contradiction at first, but few will disagree that the 
power of the state might be used properly to elim- 
inate the parochialism which surrounds the annexa- 
tion issue. Virginia’s arrangement removes the de- 
cision from the local parties. The existence of mu- 
nicipal boundaries when controlled only by self- 
appointed local groups often leads to anarchy and 
chaos. 

In the National Municipal League we have been 
trying to draft model legal provisions dealing with 
planning at the county, metropolitan and regional 
levels. But it is evident that there is no such thing 
as a true model arrangement from the point of view 
of the county or metropolitan area. In order to be 
realistic we have had to pay deference at every turn 
to the place which the separate municipal unit has 
in our philosophy of local self-government. Does 
this mean that the only way sense can be made out 
of the amazing governmental complex within met- 
ropolitan areas is by placing much of their govern- 
ment under authorities responsible to the state 
alone? Although on occasion there may be justifica- 
tion for such an arrangement, the result generally 
would be far from satisfactory, and would fly in the 
face of any theory of responsible local self-govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the action of central au- 
thority appears to be necessary to set an archaic and 
unworkable local house in order. 


The Emerging “Municipal” County 


A SIGNIFICANT trend of the last few years has been 
the growing recognition of the county as a logical 
instrumentality of metropolitan government in 
many areas. The fact is that the county has been 
assuming more and more functions of government 
on a metropolitan basis. The most important ex- 
ample is Los Angeles County. In New York State, 
within recent years, Erie County has taken over 
from the City of Buffalo a number of important 


municipal functions including health, welfare, li- 
braries and probation. The same trend is visible in 
other New York counties. 

As a county government assumes additional func- 
Lions, its governmental structure must be adjusted 
to provide machinery to handle them. Unfortu- 
nately progress in this direction has been very slow. 
One of the most serious barriers has been the jeal- 
ousies of local jurisdictions within the county. The 
new alternative county government law adopted as 
a result of the New York Uniform County Law 
Cominission is conspicuously deferential to the 
towns. In order to obtain a modern county execu- 
tive plan it is necessary for the proposition to be 
approved by a dual majority—in the cities of the 
county considered as a unit and in the towns con- 
sidered as a unit. Onondaga County rejected a 
county executive plan last year because of an un- 
favorable vote in the towns, It should be noted, 
however, that varying degrees of modernization ol 
county government have been accomplished in past 
years in Westchester, Nassau, and Monroe Counties. 
Che experience and problems of the urban county 
in New York State present a fertile field for research 
and an opportunity for political invention in meet- 
ing the needs of modern local government in metro- 
politan areas. 

Constitutional and statutory barriers to county 
reorganization need to be given careful review. 
When the next edition of the Model State Constitu- 
tion is prepared the National Municipal League 
must take a long look at its county home rule pro- 
vision. The existing Model’s requirement of three 
concurrent majorities! leaves much to be desired. 
In Ohio, as a matter of fact, the state constitution 
requires four concurrent majorities before a home 
rule charter may assign any municipal powers to 
the county. The encouraging experience in Cali- 
fornia, and to a lesser extent in Maryland and Mis 
souri, would indicate that less restrictive constitu 
tional provisions have had a positive effect in 
strengthening local government. 

Naturally, mere adoption of a constitutional 
home rule charter by a county will not assure the 
proper redistribution of governmental functions or 
the provision of anything approaching a metropoli- 
tan government. But the strengthening of the ma- 
chinery of county government will assist in creating 
the popular confidence that is required if further 
augmentation of the county as a unit providing mu 
nicipal functions is to be obtained. Also, the county, 
if it is to be a bona fide metropolitan government, 
must assume a legal status more comparable to that 
of the conventional municipal corporation. At the 

(Continued on page 258) 

*In the county; in any city containing more than 25 per 
cent of the total population of the county; and in the county 
outside such city or cities. 
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The following article describes the methods used and the results obtained in a 
Michigan experiment that attracted nationwide attention over the last Labor 


Day week-end: the mobilizing of almost 


700 volunteer guardsmen of the Na- 


tional Guard to augment the State Police and other law enforcement agencies 

in statewide action to reduce holiday motor accidents. Mr. Lederle, one of the 

authors, is State Controller, Michigan Department of Administration, on leave 

as Director from the Institute of Public Administration, University of Michigan. 
Mr. Pealy is Research Associate at the Institute. 


‘“‘Halo”’ over 
Michigan Drivers 


By Joun W. LeperRLe AND Rosert H. PEALY 


HE worD “halo” is receiving a lot of attention 

these days in connection with motor accident 

prevention. Why is this? Well, it seems that 
many motorists not only drive safely while in sight 
of a police patrol car, but also for some distance 
after the patrol car is out of sight. This lingering 
influence on the dangerous driving habits of motor- 
ists has been named the “halo” effect. Moving pa- 
trol cars, standing patrol cars, and patrol cars which 
can be seen stopping violators all seem to contribute 
to it. 

This article is an account of an attempt to save 
lives by using the “halo” effect. The attempt cov- 
ered the whole state of Michigan during the Labor 
Day week-end of 1954. 

Over the Fourth of July week-end in 1954, there 
were thirty-five fatalities in motor vehicle accidents 
on Michigan highways. Of course there had been 
many such bad week-ends prior to this one, and it 
was certain, unless remedial measures were taken, 
that there would be many more in the future. It 
was predicted in the summer of 1954 that the Labor 
Day week-end would bring a new high in fatalities. 
Ihe poor safety record on the week-end of the 
Fourth, and the predictions of another poor record 
around Labor Day led Governor G. Mennen Wil- 
liams to call in the heads of all agencies which could 
conceivably assist in preventing another holocaust. 
He asked for ideas and suggestions, and rejected the 
thought that Labor Day week-end would see the 
dire predictions come true. 

Obviously, nothing could be done in a short space 
of time about the inadequate highway system, an 
important cause of highway accidents in all states. 
So the Governor's staff discussions centered in- 
evitably around increased patrol as the only possible 
short-term solution which might reduce Labor Day 
fatalities. Somehow, police patrol activity would 


have to be increased. Further, the motoring public 
would have to be fully informed of the nature of 
the “big push” which was to take place over the 
holidays in question. The problem became essen- 
tially one of intensifying the “halo” effect. As many 
men and vehicles as possible would have to be put 
on the road, and Mr. Motorist would have to be 
made intensely aware of their presence. 


A NUMBER Of questions had to be settled before 
any positive action could be taken. First was the 
question of where Governor Williams could find the 
authority to act. Also, where could the large num- 
bers of personnel to supplement existing police 
forces be obtained? Then, where was the money 
coming from to pay the additional personnel? 
Fortunately, in the end, answers were easy. 
Authority to act was found in the emergency pow- 
ers given to the Governor by the state’s constitution, 
and also in a law, previously used only during sev- 
eral cases of natural disaster, which gave the Gov- 
ernor power to proclaim a state of emergency in 
order to protect life and property whenever, in his 
opinion, disaster or catastrophe threatened the state 
or part of the state. The law permits the Governor 
to prescribe rules and regulations for control of 
trafic during the emergency. A section states that it 
is the legislature’s intent that the act shall be 
broadly contrued in order to effectuate its purpose. 
Out of the discussions one fact quickly developed: 
the Michigan National Guard was the most logical 
source for the needed personnel of an intensified 
highway patrol. But did the Governor have legal 
authority to use the National Guard? After review- 
ing the statutes governing the state militia it was 
concluded that the Governor could order guards- 
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men to duty if a state of emergency existed. The 
Governor decided to declare a state of emergency 
and order out the Guard. 

The decision to use guardsmen made the solution 
of the money problem a fairly easy one. An earlier 
opinion from the Attorney General had indicated 
it was proper to use a self-executing appropriation 
provision of the law where guardsmen were called 
to duty after the tornado disaster in Port Huron. 
By this special statutory provision the legislature 
had recognized the possibility of emergencies and 
authorized expenditures “out of the moneys in the 
general fund not otherwise appropriated.” 


Pesiniiionins discussions with the State Police and 
the National Guard were held by the Governor and 
his staff early in August. Actual planning of the op- 
eration began immediately. The plan was officially 
set in motion when Governor Williams on August 
go proclaimed that during the period from 12 noon 
Friday, September 3, 1954 to 12 noon Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 7, a state of emergency would exist through- 
out the entire state. The proclamation stated that 
hundreds of “traffic trained” Michigan National 
Guardsmen had been called to duty. In the procla 
mation, the Governor called upon all citizens of the 
state to comply with traffic regulations during the 
period, and he also urged the press, radio and tele- 
vision and all other media of communication to give 
widespread publicity to the importance of care in 
driving over the Labor Day period. 

The Governor's proclamation of emergency was 
followed by an executive order requiring the State 
Police to take charge of the operation and ordering 
the Guard to cooperate with the police in carrying 
out the plan. In addition to providing the State 
Police with personnel, the Guard was also ordered 
to provide personnel to supplement local law en 
forcement agencies. 

As the time for planning was short, much was 
done by telephone. Both the Guard and the State 
Police resorted to this means extensively. Estimates 
were made of the number of guardsmen who would 
be needed by the State Police, and officers from each 
of the forty-five State Police posts in Michigan vis 
ited all local police to invite them to request guards 
men, 

Although the Guard had received orders to par- 
ticipate in the venture, the operation was not placed 
in normal division command channels. To have 
done so would have meant, first, the possibility that 
whole units of the Guard would have been ordered 
to duty, or else that individual officers and men 
would have been selected arbitrarily for duty 
whether they wished to be or not. The Guard also 
wished to avoid, if possible, transporting men over 


long distances. With the permission of the Gov- 
ernor, the Guard decided to ask for volunteers and 
resort to compulsion only if necessary. Inquiries to 
the State Police and to local law enforcement ofh 
cials had asked for the number of men needed, and 
where they would be needed. On the basis of this 
information, officials of the Guard assigned volun- 
teer quotas to the units of the Guard nearest the 
areas in the state where the guardsmen would be 
stationed. This would solve the problem of trans- 
porting them over long distances. The result of the 
volunteer policy was that many more officers and 
men volunteered than were needed, and it was pos- 
sible to select the best trained and the best fitted 
officers and men for the job. 

The Governor's proclamation stated that “tral- 
fic trained” guardsmen had been called to duty. 
Guardsmen, of course, have not been trained in the 
way a police traflic officer is trained. However, all 
guardsmen receive training in how to regulate ve- 
hicles in army convoys. Although a number of the 
volunteers were from the Guard's military police 
company, M.P.’s are usually not better trained for 
civilian trafic control than are other guardsmen. 
By assigning guardsmen to posts close to their 
homes or close to where their guard units are 
normally based, it was hoped that the guardsmen 
would be well acquainted with the traflic problems 
and the routes in the areas to which they were 
assigned, 

The officers of the Guard who were in charge ol 
its part of the operation feel that the volunteer pol- 
icy was an unqualified success. Volunteers were 
probably much more cooperative and conscientious 
about their duties than conscripted men might have 
been. The large number of volunteers is due to the 
fact that many officers and men were glad to earn 
extra money, and also, to some extent, to the thrill 
which many guardsmen obtained from taking part 
in police patrol activity for a good public purpose. 


;* State Police had 378 troopers available for 
highway patrol. In addition forty probationary re- 
cruits were assigned to highway patrol with forty 
detectives, in unmarked cars, All pass days were can- 
celled for the period of the emergency. 

A total of 682 Michigan National Guard officers 
and men were assigned to regular law enforcement 
agencies during the period of the emergency. 
Guardsmen assigned to the State Police totalled 
175; 378 of them to patrol cars, and 97 to point con 
trol, Augmented by the Guard, the State Police 
were able to put 853 men on the road during the 
emergency. Sheriflls took 156 guardsmen, and cities, 
villages and townships 51. In all, 1,567 police offi 
cers from all governmental levels were patrolling 
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the highways during the emergency. 

Guardsmen assigned to the State Police were 
issued individual orders to report to one of the 
forty-five state police posts in the state, and wher 
ever possible, Guard transportation was furnished 
to transport them to their assignments. The opera- 
tion was commanded through the eight district 
State Police offices. A Guard-commissioned officer 
was assigned to each of the State Police district com- 
manders, and was used as a liaison officer. However, 
no Guard personnel had command authority during 
the period of the emergency, except where Guard 
personnel commanded other Guard personnel. In 
all cases, guardsmen received operating orders from 
State Police or local law enforcement officials. 
Guardsmen working with sheriffs and other local 
officials were assigned to those officials by individual 
order, 

M.P.’s wore side-arms as these are part of the 
M.P. uniform. By official request, some other guards 
men also wore side-arms. Had there been many such 
requests, there would have been difficulty in sup- 
plying them because the weapon with which most 
guardsmen are armed is the M-1 rifle, a rather awk- 
ward instrument for this particular use. All guards- 
men wore M.P. arm bands during the week-end. 

The normal practice of the State Police is to 
assign one man per patrol car in daylight hours, and 
two men at night. During daylight hours, how- 
ever, when an emergency arises it is almost always 
necessary to call an additional car to the scene so 
as to have an additional trooper available. Dur 
ing the period of the emergency the necessity for 
putting cars out of patrol action in order to double 
up at the scene of an emergency was eliminated by 
assigning one trooper and one guardsman to each 
patrol car. Two-man patrols were maintained both 
day and night. The State Police have estimated that 
patrol intensity was increased roughly go pei 
cent over what would have been available had only 
the permanent force of the State Police been used. 
All possible State Police patrol equipment was 
placed on the highways over the week-end. ‘The pa- 
trol jurisdiction of the troopers already had been 
well established as the patrol pattern on rural trunk- 
line highways; the same pattern was maintained and 
intensified on this week-end. 

National Guard vehicles were used to take guards 
men to and from their assignments. All were clearly 
marked “Emergency Trafic Control, Michigan Na- 
tional Guard,” and ail were parked in prominent 
places near likely danger spots on the highways. 
Two helicopters and nine other aircraft were on 
patrol duty during the period. They assisted in 
spotting congested areas and in some cases even re- 
ported violations to ground patrols by radio. 

It should also be mentioned that the patrol loads 
of police forces were eased during the period by the 


fact that the Michigan Department of Conservation 
used its own men for traffic control within conserva- 
tion areas. Thus another department of state gov 
ernment played a role in support of the Governor's 
program. 


‘hen STATISTICS On this operation are spectacular, 
but all motor accident statistics should be treated 
with caution. Quite often a large number are killed 
in a particular accident. Focusing on the number of 
deaths as distinguished from the number of fatal 
accidents over a given period distorts the actual ac- 
cident record, which is the thing with which we are 
really concerned. 

Twenty-two persons were killed in twenty-one 
fatal accidents in the state during the emergency in 
1954, whereas thirty-one were killed in twenty-four 
fatal accidents during the comparable period in 
1953. Statistically speaking, the important figure 
here is the decrease of three fatal accidents between 
1953 and 1954, rather than the decrease of nine 
deaths. If there are no fatal accidents, people don’t 
die. 

The most important comparison between the two 
years shows that there were five fatal accidents and 
five deaths on rural trunkline highways during the 
emergency in 1954, a8 against fourteen fatal acci- 
dents and twenty deaths on these highways during 
the comparable period in 1953. Most important of 
all is the fact that not one of the fatal accidents on 
rural trunkline highways during this year’s emer- 
gency took place on the so-called “high accident” 
trunklines. These highways lie in the southern half 
of the lower peninsula, where about go per cent of 
Michigan’s population dwells, and it is in this area 
over the long run that roughly go per cent of the 
accidents can be expected to occur. It was in this 
area that the State Police exerted the greatest patrol 
effort over the 1954 Labor Day week-end, and, 
so far as the statistics are concerned, seemingly 
achieved results. 

There are some other statistics, however, which 
are hard to explain. On urban and rural county 
roads in the 1953 Labor Day week-end there were 
ten fatal accidents and eleven deaths; in the same 
period in 1954 on these roads there were sixteen 
fatal accidents and seventeen deaths, and increase 
of six in the important fatal accident column. An 
intensive analysis of each of these accidents needs to 
be made, in order to determine whether more or 
better patrol activity might have prevented them. 
It is, of course, much more difficult for local patrols 
to be brought to strength comparable with the State 
Police, owing to the great variety in local police 
organization, methods of operation, equipment and 

(Continued on page 259) 
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Congress this year adopted legislation providing for new assistance to state and 
local agencies for soil and water conservation on local watersheds. The initiative 
and primary responsibility for the projects involved, as emphasized by the author 
of this article, Gladwin E. Young, Deputy Administrator of the Soil Conserva 
tion Services, will be in the hands of the state and local agencies. In his words: 
“Works of improvement are to be local projects with federal participation rathe) 
than federal projects with local participation.” Mr. Young briefly describes the 
act and its provisions, then deals with the responsibilities of state and local 
agencies that may elect to initiate projects under the act. 


Local Responsibilities 


for Watershed Protection Programs 


By GLApwIn E. Younc* 


ne Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 

tion Act of 1954, fills a significant gap in the 

nation’s policy and programs relating to water 
management and soil conservation. The act deals 
with water management measures that are beyond 
the abilities of individual farmers but are needed 
effectively to relate farmers’ soil and water conserva- 
Lion measures with those that involve the watershed 
community. It also fills a gap between programs for 
soil and water conservation on farms and major 
river developments. 

Works of improvement provided for in the act 
will have the greatest significance first in those small 
watersheds where soil conservation measures have 
been most soundly and completely applied. It can 
aid such watershed communities materially in com- 
pleting the complex tasks of providing for orderly 
disposal of surface water to prevent flood damage 


and to undertake other works of improvement for 


agricultural phases of conservation, development, 
utilization and disposal of water. 

The act places the initiative for this program in 
local organizations. They must take the initiative in 
applying for projects, must participate in a major 
way in planning, financing and constructing, and 
arrange for maintaining any works of improvement 
installed under the act. Works of improvement are 
to be local projects with tederal participation rather 
than federal projects with local participation. 

Following are some of the-more important fea- 
tures of the program that will be carried out under 
the act: 

(1) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to as- 


*Acknowledgement is given to Harry A. Steele, Agricultural 
Economist, Agricultural Research Service, L. M. Adams, Office 
of Solicitor, and Kirk M. Sandals, Soil Conservation Service, for 
their assistance in the preparation of this article. 


sist local organizations in carrying out works of 
improvement jointly planned and mutually agreed 
upon for flood prevention and for agricultural 
phases of the conservation, development, utiliza 
tion and disposal of water, Local organizations 
must make application to the Secretary of Agri 
culture after the application has been submitted 
for review to the authorized state agency or to 
the Governor if there is no such agency. 

Project areas are limited to watersheds that do not 

exceed 250,000 acres, except that if the local spon 

soring organizations so desire, several such water 
sheds may be planned together where they are 
component parts of a larger watershed. 

Local organizations which are defined in the act 

as eligible to sponsor a project include state agen 

cies, political subdivisions of the state, soil or 

water conservation districts, flood prevention o1 

control districts, or any other agency having au 

thority under state law to carry out, maintain and 
operate works of improvement. 

The local sponsoring organization is to be re 

sponsible for entering into contracts to install the 

structures. In those states where no local organiza- 
tion is authorized to enter into construction con- 
tracts, the United States Secretary of Agriculture 

may enter into such contracts until July 1, 1956. 

Primarily the local sponsoring organization (as 

defined in paragraph 3 above) is required to: 

(a) Participate in the development of a work plan 
acceptable to the local organization and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

(b) Acquire land, easements, or rights-of-way. 

(c) Assume an equitable share of project costs. 

(d) Arrange for operation and maintenance. 

(e) Arrange for any necessary water rights. 

(f) Obtain agreements to carry out soil conserva- 
tion programs from owners of not less than 
half of the lands in drainage areas above re- 
tarding dams. 

The act provides a limitation of 5,000 acre-feet of 
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total capacity for any structure. Watershed work 
plans that include any structure of more than 
2,,00 acre-feet of total capacity must be approved 
by the House and Senate Agricultural Committees 
before an appropriation may be made for the 
project. 

The program may provide assistance for irrigation 
and drainage works that involve more than a 
single farm. The construction cost for providing 
any capacity in structures for irrigation or any 
other purpose not specifically related to flood pre 
vention must be paid for from non-federal funds. 
The act provides for federal assistance in prepar- 
ing work plans, for determining the physical and 
economic soundness of the plans, and for provid 
ing funds to assist local organizations in install 
ing works of improvement. 


The opportunities provided by the program pre- 
sent solid advantages to state governments and local 
organizations. It is important that states and local 
interests examine their responsibilities under the 
program and determine what they can do to meet 
them. 


te KE Is an Opportunity lor a state agency to pro 
vide leadership in watershed development under 
the act. Several states have established soil conserva- 
tion committees, state water boards, natural re- 
sources boards, departments of conservation, or 
other agencies that may fulfill this purpose. Such 
an agency could give leadership to watershed pro- 
grams in its state, coordinate various water pro- 
grams, recommend priorities for assistance, assist in 
technical and financial problems and in some cases 
co-sponsor local watershed projects. It would be a 
function of such a state agency to assist in forming 
local organizations and in recommending ways of 
carrying out, operating and maintaining the pro 
gram. The agency could, in fact, represent the state 
in the local-state-federal partnership in planning 
and carrying out watershed programs. 

Enabling legislation: The states may wish to ex- 
amine enabling legislation under which local inter 
ests may carry out responsibilities necessary for re- 
source development under the new act to determine 
whether the existing state laws are adequate for the 
purpose. 

Review of applications: Local applications for as 
sistance must be submitted for review to the author 
ized state agency, or to the Governor if there is no 
such state agency, before assistance may be fur- 
nished by the Department of Agriculture. 

Many of the local responsibilities for a watershed 
protection program may be carried out through vol- 
untary, cooperative effort. This type of participa- 
tion is essential to successful local efforts on water- 
shed programs, but some activities are of such a 


nature that they can be carr.ed out only by agencies 
created under state law. Responsibilities of local 
organizations such as those outlined below call for 
major attention: 

Local information: Local organizations could 
take the lead in obtaining and disseminating infor- 
mation about the local watershed project. They 
could provide educational and promotional mate- 
rials to their members and others and could cooper- 
ate in meetings, tours and other methods of assuring 
accurate information about the project. 

Organization: A project can be carried out only 
through a local organization, which is required to 
have authority under state law to provide, maintain, 
and operate works of improvement. In order to 
qualify for assistance under the act local people 
must take steps to create such an organization when 
a qualified organization does not already exist. 

Applications: To qualify for aid the officers of the 
local organization must prepare and submit an ap- 
plication for federal assistance. The local organiza- 
tion must take the initiative in this matter and give 
assurance that it intends to carry out its part of the 
program. 

Participation in planning: The local organization 
will be strategic in carrying out surveys and making 
plans. It should participate in each phase of the 
plan. Surveys and plans can be expedited, and in 
many cases costs can be reduced by cooperation of 
local people in the process. 

Rights-of-way: Local organizations must acquire 
necessary land, easements, or rights-of-way. This in- 
volves either voluntary contribution of easements or 
rights-of-way by those who own the property on 
which the works of improvement are to be installed 
or the raising of money through taxation or in 
other ways to carry out these requirements. In those 
watersheds where the cost of land, easements on 
rights-of-way is substantial, it may be necessary for 
local organizations to raise cash for this purpose at 
an early stage in the program. 

Sharing the costs: The local organization must 
assume its share of the cost. It will need to provide 
cash or other assets for the installation of works of 
improvement before contracts can be let. When the 
necessary land, easements, or rights-of-way are con- 
sidered along with construction costs, the cash needs 
of the local organization may be heaviest in the 
early years of the program. The power to incur debt 
and to levy taxes and assessments may be found to 
be essential if a local organization is to perform this 
part of its responsibility. 

Construction: Local organizations are responsible 
for entering into contracts for construction of works 
of improvement. Technical assistance will be avail- 
able in connection with the expenditure of federal 
funds, but the responsibility for contracting rests, in 
a major way, with the local organization. For this 
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reason local organizations will need to make definite 
provision for day-to-day decisions in connection 
with construction. 

Operation and maintenance: Local organizations 
will be required to make arrangements satisfactory 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for operation and 
maintenance of works of improvement. Since the 
annual cost for maintenance must be met over the 
years, some legally created and responsible organiza- 
tion must agree to undertake this responsibility. 

Water rights and construction permits: Local or- 
ganizations are to acquire, or provide assurance that 
landowners have acquired, such water rights pur- 
suant to state law as may be needed in connection 
with the program. Permits required by state law for 
construction of structures also must be obtained by 
local organizations. 

Soil conservation agreements: In order to receive 
assistance under the act, the local organization will 
be required to obtain agreements to carry out rec- 
ommended soil conservation programs on at least 
50 per cent of the land in the area affected by the 
program. This means that practically every water- 
shed program will be installed in cooperation with 
a soil conservation district. Even if some other type 
of district is the initial sponsor, it will be found 
desirable to arrange with affected soil conservation 
districts for co-sponsorship, to assure that the re- 
quired soil conservation program is adequately pro- 
vided for. 

Many states have studied the problem of provid- 
ing for the establishment of local districts to carry 
out these types of responsibilities. Several have 
passed enabling legislation for this purpose. The 
new Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act undoubtedly will bring concentrated attention 
to this subject in the forthcoming sessions of state 
legislatures. Although each state will need to study 
its own problems and existing laws to arrive at the 
most desirable enabling legislation, it is hoped that 
the above list of local responsibilities will be of as- 
sistance to the states in determining the powers 
needed by local organizations. Major questions to 
be faced are whether existing laws are adequate, 
whether amendments to existing laws are needed, 
or whether new laws are necessary. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
(Continued from page 246) 


tion by the Task Force on the Handicapped, 
pointed out: “It has been shown quite clearly that 
among the handicapped persons rehabilitated in the 
federal-state vocational rehabilitation program, ten 
dollars in federal taxes are returned to the govern- 
ment for every federal dollar spent for rehabilita- 
tion. And this, of course, takes no account of the tax 
yield to states and municipalities.” 


The total program expenditure of federal and 
state funds in Washington during the 1953 and 1954 
fiscal years was $1.5 million—to rehabilitate 1,825 
persons. Their earnings for one year alone were $4.5 
million. Compare this to the estimated cost of $600 
or more a year to maintain a dependent person at 
public or private expense, and we can visualize the 
savings which accrue. Add to these savings the taxes 
that will be paid on their salaries, and we can vis- 
ualize the tremendous returns on our investment. 
It is the belief of the State Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation, which is responsible for the administration 
of vocational rehabilitation, that few governmental 
investments pay such rich dividends. In fact, few 
programs do more to replace the seeds of lost hope 
and distrust with those of hope and happiness. 
These are simple but important factors in making 
our democracy work. 


pee who have sought desperately for work with- 
out success know what fear of the future means. 
They know what it means to become self-supporting 
again. A representative letter from one who has 
been rehabilitated will perhaps tell best how such 
an individual feels. Hazel C. writes: 


“I am happy to report to you that I believe I am going 
to make good here as deputy auditor. And it is due to 
the training which I received through the Rehabilita- 
tion Program. 

“A woman of fifty-eight years, whose hip has been 
stiffened by arthritis, is not an auspicious applicant for 
employment. When I was being interviewed for this 
position, my statement that I was attending business 
college changed the auditor's indifference to interest. I 
could not have gone to business college except for the 
Rehabilitation Program. 

“That program is definitely profitable—both finan- 
cially and humanely. It takes the name of the indigent 
from the welfare rolls and places it on the list of em- 
ployables, benefiting both the treasury of the state and 
the heart of humanity. 

“It actually rehabilitates the ward of the state into a 
self-supporting individual. It puts a tool into his out- 
stretched hand and the joy of accomplishment in his 
heart; it gives direction to his step; it lifts his head and 
embellishes his handicap with the wings of hope. 

“I am most grateful to have had the opportunity to 
profit from its advantages.” 


Many other letters, like Hazel’s, indicate what vo- 
cational rehabilitation means to the individual— 
happiness, independence and, perhaps most of all, 
retention of pride and human dignity in his home, 
his community and our total society. 

If more handicapped persons who can be raised 
to a level of vocational competence are to share the 
benefits of vocational rehabilitation, public support 
must expand the program. 
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State-Local Relations 
(Continued from page 251) 


same time there is much to be said for the county 
continuing as an instrumentality of the state govern- 
ment, with some of the authority of the state over 
the activities of municipal subdivisions contained 
within it. For example, on a matter such as zoning, 
there are convincing arguments for insisting that 
local municipal zoning plans conform to a county 
plan. 

Many questions, both philosophical and legal, 
must be worked out as we attempt to convert the 
urban county into what amounts to a new legal 
entity—not a municipal corporation strictly speak- 
ing and certainly not a quasi-corporation. Every op- 
portunity should be used to explore the possibilities. 
County home rule charter commissions, the county 
governing bodies of urban counties with or without 
their own charters, legislative councils and commit- 
tees, research bureaus, political theorists, citizen 

roups, and others—all can profitably be thinking 
about these matters. Would not a device such as the 
municipal charter commission in New Jersey be ex- 
tremely useful in appraising the problems of county 
government? A set of well-drawn optional county 
charter laws, from which a commission could choose 
a plan of reorganized county government, would en- 
courage the trend toward assigning greater responsi- 
bility to metropolitan counties. The success of op- 
tional county charters in Virginia is certainly worth 
noting and may furnish the needed precedent. 


Summary 


pi FUNDAMENTAL question which arises at every 
turn in discussing recent trends in state-local rela- 
tions is how to reconcile the central authority of the 
state with a wide range of local discretion. There 
are indications that this process of reconciliation is 
assuming more realistic proportions. ‘The clarifica- 
tion of the legal theory of home rule should help in 
rethinking the philosophy of local self-government. 
Some of the legal underbrush, such as the narrowly 
drawn distinction between matters of statewide and 
local concern, need no longer confuse the picture. 
However, we must go far beyond strictly legal con- 
cepts. The most important net gain of the new legal 
interpretations of home rule may well be their em- 
phasis upon a positive exercise of power by both the 
state and the municipality. It is essential to an or- 
derly operation of a modern federal system that a 
cooperative relationship between the states and lo- 
calities rather than one characterized by “no tres- 
passing” signs be developed. 

Providing the localities with devices for meeting 
their own problems, like the New Jersey Optional 
Charter Law, and the expanded use of state techni- 
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cal assistance to localities, contributes to the growth 
of an atmosphere of intergovernmental cooperation. 
The result of a more cooperative interrelationship 
should be a realization that local self-government 
does not mean local isolation. It is particularly im- 
portant that this result be realized in metropolitan 
areas. 

We can agree that properly responsible local self- 
government cannot be provided universally under 
our present theories or by the precise pattern of 
local units that we have today. Also, we can agree 
that the attachment of the prerogatives of local self- 
government to separate and distinct local jurisdic- 
tions, regardless of size, may be a perversion of re- 
sponsible government and a deterrent to the proper 
strengthening of our local institutions. Recognition 
that the responsibilities and interests of the state 
and the locality are not fundamentally in conflict is 
a prerequisite of a more mature political relation- 
ship. The power and resources of the state should 
be used to bring about rational local government 
and not to perpetuate archaic local forms. 


State Action on Alcoholism 
(Continued from page 244) 


studies can be planned and conducted jointly. Sup- 
plementary grants will certainly be necessary but 
the possibility of securing financial assistance from 
such agencies as the United States Public Health 
Service or from private foundations will be en- 
hanced if well designed projects are already in 
operation and require only modest support to bring 
them to full activity. 

Workers in the field of alcoholism are serving in 
the field of community mental health. As knowledge 
increases of the nature of the forces which underlie 
the distress leading to uncontrolled drinking, there 
will occur an increase in understanding of human 
personality. This is perhaps the outstanding goal to 
be achieved by the state programs on alcoholism 
now operating. . 


“Halo” over Michigan Drivers 
(Continued from page 254) 


personnel. It is also possible that local officers did 
not use as many guardsmen as they might in the 
future, now that the guardsmen have proved their 
worth. 

Comparison of the number of State Police traffic 
arrests in 1954 with those in 1953 is interesting. 
There were 5,209 over the Labor Day week-end in 
1954 as against 2,809 in 1953. The question here is 
not only how much increased patrol activity re- 


duced violations, but also to what extent it enabled 
police to see and apprehend more violators than if 
patrol activity had been weaker. No answer is ap- 
parent. 


ye Is general agreement that the operation was 
a success. Governor Williams has pointed to the 
saving of lives as the evidence that it was. Stating 
that the traffic was apparently about as heavy as in 
1953, the Governor also pointed to the easier travel 
because of better traffic flow as another factor in 
the success of the attempt. 

Officials of both the State Police and the National 
Guard regard the operation as successful. The Po- 
lice complimented the Guard highly on their con- 
duct during the emergency. They stated that rela- 
tions between the Guard and the State Police were 
amicable and that the Guard performed in a very 
competent fashion. There have also been state- 
ments from sheriffs and other local officials praising 
the conduct and competence of the Guard. 

The Guard, while feeling the attempt was suc- 
cessful, hope to be better prepared, and to have a 
little more time to plan, if this is to be tried again. 
It was the first time in Michigan's history that the 
Guard was used to assist civil authority in this man- 
ner. The Guard is preparing an operating pro- 
cedure which can be put into effect when and if the 
operation is repeated. The result of setting it up by 
telephone was that considerable confusion reigned, 
especially concerning Guard pay, after the week-end 
was over. The program cost approximately $40,000, 
or slightly less than originally estimated. 

The State Police are cautious in deciding what, 
if anything, the statistics prove. They have had a 
great deal of experience with the capriciousness of 
motor accident statistics. This does not mean that 
they deny that the attempt should have been made. 
However, they have been asking for more troopers. 
The Governor made a budget request for 100 addi- 
tional troopers for the current fiscal year, and 50 
were provided. If intensified patrol can reduce acci- 
dents to a great extent, the coopers would like to 
do it on a year around basis. 

It would certainly be a mistake to assume, on the 
basis of the statistics for this operation, that the an- 
swer to the holiday accident problem has been 
found; The reduction in rural trunkline fatal acci- 
dents may very well have been due, to some extent, 
to the special atmosphere created by the dramatic 
appeal from the Governor, which was widely pub- 
licized by all media. It is very difficult to tell what 
effect the novelty of the plan had on its success. 
Would later trials of the plan lose their dramatic, 
novel appeal? 
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Also, once the novelty of the operation has worn 
off, how successful will the Guard’s volunteer policy 
be? If units of the Guard or individuals are con- 
scripted to duty on several holiday week-ends dur- 
ing the year, the use of the Guard for this purpose 
may become unpopular. Also, so long as the Guard 
is trained and intended to be used as part of the 
United States Army, it might be that its military 
effectiveness would be weakened by extensive use 
for this purpose. 

The public response to the combination has been 
enthusiastic. Motorists have said that the presence 
of police patrols and Guard vehicles, in addition to 
letting them know that a big safety effort was being 
exerted on that week-end, made them feel much 
more comfortable on Michigan highways. The value 
of this by-product should not be underestimated. 

Despite the distinctly favorable impressions of 
the operation, such emergency measures obviously 


are not a panacea. The Michigan experiment was 
not devised to be one. Motor vehicle registrations 
in Michigan have increased from 1.5 millions in 
1945 to 2.8 millions in 1953, an increase of go per 
cent. At the same time travel on Michigan highways 
has increased from an estimated 12 billion vehicle 
miles in 1945 to an estimated 26 billion vehicle 
miles in 1953, an increase of 117 per cent. There has 
been no commensurate increase in appropriations 
for highway construction or road patrol. Energetic 
and dramatic efforts to reduce the holocaust on the 
highways through marshalling of emergency re- 
sources of the various departments of state govern- 
ment on holiday week-ends, while eminently justi- 
fied, are not a final answer. Here—as no doubt in 
all states—administrative officials, legislators and 
the motoring public need to be equally vigorous 
in trying to remedy the situation on a year around 
basis. 
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